itself* but I could hear the booming of artillery as I went

into the colonel's room in the farmhouse which serves as

headquarters.  The colonel was a big, tough, jolly-looking

fellow, and we all had quite a long talk with him before

we went out to have a look around.  He said that in his

opinion there would be no serious fighting on the isthmus

for some time, because the railway from Leningrad up to

the front had been cut and repairs were being constantly

hampered.    There were about 400,000 Russian troops

facing the Finns on this front, and he added that although

this seemed to be an enormous number, it actually had its

advantages, as it provided the Russians with a terrific

problem as far as supplies were concerned.  Their food, he

said, was of very poor quality, from what he had seen taken

from prisoners.   I saw some empty pate defoiegras tins on

his table which were being used as ash trays, and I

remarked that it didn't seem to be the case on bis side of

the line.   He roared with laughter and said no, they were

still able to do themselves pretty well.

Then we went out to look around. First we saw a
number of dug-outs and shelters. They were so well con-
cealed that you would never know they were there until
you were right on top of them. The whole forest looks
perfectly normal. Some of these shelters are just tents built
under the pine trees and camouflaged with branches. The
floor is dug a few feet into the ground, and they are abso-
lutely invisible from the air. Now a tent doesn't sound a
very attractive proposition in a temperature of about thirty
below zero, which was what it was that day, but when you
crawl inside it's almost too warm. There is a red-hot wood
stove and the chimney is arranged cunningly so that the
smoke curls up the trunk of a tree and is almost invisible
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